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4 os || departed to find some place where she or. eht cou | prognosticated the state of the weather, from the 
MORAL TALLS. fortably fix her abode and expose her stock. | variable colours of a cat-skin ; could determine, to 
Original. At length she reached the village of Hartford, | a certainty, the position of the winds twenty-tour 
—————— = land being highly pleased with its appearance, she | hours beforehand , and was herself a perfect ther- 
BROM VON HEIGHDERDONK, halted, and opened a drug, root, and herb store, | mometer, calculating ether cold, moderate, o1 


directly opposite the office of Doctor Brom Von) warm weather, by the divers symptoms of a rheu- 
Heighderdonk. The first person who conveyed! matic affection. 
the news of the late arrival to the chirurgeon, was! The appearance of this extraordinary woman 
CHAPTER VIL the mercurial Zeke Pungent, who was singularly | was as singular as her occupation. Woeth a short 
ae adapted for discoveries, and who knew every pet) pointed nose, and an oval mouth, she Combined a 
“The jewel, best enamelled son in the place. double, projecting chin, on the summit of which 
“Will lose its beauty; and though gold ‘bides still The information did not disturb Brom as much! flourished, in blooming red, the large bush of a 
“ That others touch, yet often touching will as such a momentous affair might have been ex-) hairy wart. Her lips were thick and pouting, fine- 
“ Wear gold: end co no man, thet hath 0 name, pected ; for the doctor continued his performance} ly fringed with an excellent crop of hair; her eves 
“ But falsehood, and ener doth it shame. upon the Jew’s harp—determined not to spoil #) were large, glassy, and bulged outs ber forehead 
Meanwuice Doctor Boom ‘ reputation greatly |stave nor injure a quaver, for all the women in} low, and declining, an evident indication of pro- 
increased, and consequently his practice became ichristendom. found knowledge; and ber face was as round as 
enlarged, “0 that he began to feel the importance | Having eventually concluded, he leisurely broke |! anapple. The whole fascinating appearance of her 
ef his situation, and finding that it was ww popu! silence, and asked ‘Leke several questions concern-| eccentric phiz was heightened by & portentous scowl 
lar nor convenient for him to confine himself to} ing her appearance, the quantity of her goods, and) of the brow, and a sour gesture of the mouth, ex- 
locks thy office as much as formerly, he offered employ- the number of her domestics ; to all which inter-| pressing, in unequivocal terms, an avaricious avidi- 
ment to Zeke to attend his establishment. This) rogatories Zeke answered with promptitude and|ty, and an inflexible misanthropy: this face was 
proposal teke ae induced to —. nan ie aoee fidelity, as well became a lad of spirit; neverthe-|) completed by a thick coat of varnish of flaming 
tinued his inseparable habit of gossiping, and pe! less, indulging a little his favourite propensity tor) bronze. 
rading the as Senn his woual ogee 7 “| exaggerating. Brom received Zeke’s intelligence! Miss Priscilla Primpilla, the dubious daughter, 
quring and disseminating information, and of rats-| with steadtast composure, and having dismissed | was a young lady of quite a diflerent aspect. To 
; | him, he sat down at his desk, re-pointed his pen) be sure, she had nothing peculiar in her counte- 
But now a circumstance occurred which mate) 5, as to pierce to the very vitals, and giving « few) nance, but was really a pretty girl, in the general 
vially altered the demeanour of Zeke and affected preparatory flourishes, he wrote a severely cutting) acceptation of the term. ‘The attractions of her 
the interests of Brom. jlampoon upon the new guests, and despatched! person were not surpassed by the qualities of her 
in Competition is the great main-spring which ac- | Zeke with it to the neighbours to have it examined| mind ; for she was illiterate, supercilious, vain, and 
pusmaans tuates to activity and fidelity in all descriptions of) and applauded. consequently coquettish This ill quality may be, 
LETTE business. When a person’s pecuniary Concerns | Mistress Acid Priuiiiiia, the doctress, was the!" a measure, attributed to the circumstances in 
gees are endangered by competition, let him have been | daughter of no one knows who, and the wife of a) Which she was placed, for her temperament was 
never so negligent, let him have been never so un- man whose name was Primpilla, but who, poor) naturally inclinable to good nature ; but vexed by 
faithful, if he, like most men, regards the success of | fellow, perished in the wars. Previous to his. the petulance of her mother, and incapable of av 
his business and the emolument of property, he is death, however, (some say two years afterward,) his) Quiting useful knowledge, and likewise being sub- 
incited by opposition to exert his utmost endea- | wite gave the world a daughter, who will present-| Ject to continual flattery, she became haughty, ine 
vours in hope of retrieving his injured reputation, Jy be mentioned. Mistress Acid was a firm, de-| solent, and prudish 
, and regaining the confidence of the public. But termined lady, who made amends in obstinacy for) Our attentive readers must forgive the liberty 
in, let it not be supposed that Doctor Von Heighder- | what she lacked in sound judgment. Certain itis,! we have taken with their patience, by describing 
donk had deserved the loss of either one or other. | she understood the nature of roots and medicinal) so minutely these strangers, when they are as- 
In all places, legal competition is necessary and | plants sufficiently to prescribe for any well-known | sured that our newly-introduced friends are, from 
Tonse desirable. It lessens exhorbitant demands, and | disorder; but when compared with Doctor Heigh- henceforth, to make a considerable figure in the 
prevents unlawful impositions, It produces the |derdonk, the contrast was glaringly evident. fortunes of Brom Van Wie Von Heighderdonk. 
action of the stupendous machinery of human af | Doctress Acid could extract a corn, or cure a The illiberal lampoon which the poetical profes 
fairs, and regulates the movement when produced. | wart equal to any surgeon; none so active asshe sor of physic had issued from his emporium of the 
And in every place of commercial or mechanical | at applying blisters and letting blood ; she was re-) arts and sciences, after traversing the rounds of the 
business, there will, sooner or later, be more or | markably clever atinfusing an injection, and would | yjllage, eventually popped into the shop of Mis 
less competition. But there are proper boundaries | resign the palm to no one at an accouchement. ltress Acid, through the medium of one of the hands 
to its influence, which, if overstepped, produce dis- Beside these very considerable recommendations, | of an implacable enemy of Dr. Brom’s, who, glad 
astrous, unpleasant, and disadvantageous conse she had invented syrups, for colds, coughs, and con-| of ay opportunity to revenge herselt upon the mur- 
|sumptions ; pills which are now accounted superior | derer of her monkey, presented she horrible libel 
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jadso! quences. 
After Doctor Van Wie had resided at Hartford | to any made in latter days; also a medicine which) to the enraged eyes of the doctress. 
about four years, and established a good business,||may be called a panacea, for in all cases and atall) By the bye, the poor animal was dealt with 
there arrived at the village, to the molestation of | times she would prescribe it with such good eflect|| rather cruelly for breaking his ancle. Brom was 
the peace of Brom, an elderly lady and her daugh- || 4s (the faculty-like) to destray health and enlarge) called, who, to prolong his bill, physicked the beast 

Hous ter. They came from New-York, and had been|the bill. She could cure the cancer, draw teeth, | until he became past recovery, and was ultimatels 
travelling through parts of the country in search of] and put up medicine as well as most druggists who) consigned to the friendless tomb. Now, Mistres: 
valuable medicinal productions; for behold! the | guess at the kind desired. Moreover, she careful-| Antipathy having read the scandalous libel, present 
old widow was an herb-and-root doctress, having | ly attended to the diseases of monkeys, dogs, cats,|| ed it to the doctress, and excited her fiercest indigna 





a legally obtained that title at the metropolis. At- and parrots ; took domestic animals to board and] tion against the infatuated Von Heighderdonk, bs 
at No. 1 ver journeying some hundred miles, she had col-| tuition, learning them a variety of entertaining | showing, in exaggerated figures, the infamy which 
nicativas lected a quantity of roots, returned to the metro- | tricks, and pretended infallibly to account for — was now, unless speedily removed, indelibly aflix- 
sa polis, purchased drugs and medicines, and then! maladies to which they are incident; she also! ed to her character. Jt must be confessed, that 
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the most justifiable, seizes my else dull pen whilst tice, as ne poked his head, innocently enough, trom 


= — 





the rooty doctress was injured, and that Brom was. 
the aggressor ; but poets are capricious, upaccount- 
able beings, and will seldom hear to reason 3 but to 
continue. Dame Acid with much difficulty suc- 
ceeded in restraining her rage until Mistress An- 
tipathy had completed her malign declamation, 


I write it; and had I the wretch by the neck, who behind the counter, whilst his concealed hand js rk- 
thus trifled with the dignity of Brom, I would prick ed the quack-impelling string ; at the repear of 
her with pens—I would bespatter her with ink—j which, the doctor could restrain himself no longer 
yea, | would torture her with tormenting rhyme ;— and bursting into a paroxysm of -orrow, he eeni- 
the thunders of verse should rack her soul asunder,! tently determined, conscientiously, to observe th, 
but then the storm burst with tenfold violence. She and with the jingling of poesy would I deafen her. dietates of humanity both to man and beast. 
broke ‘orth into the severest invectives against the) forever. Where was the soul of Ezekiel Pungent, © Zeke was highly diverted by the premature dis- 
libelling quack, levelling unerring expletives at his) that he did not revenge the indignity offered to his closure which Brom made, and sympatheticn!|y 
unguarded head, and vowing commensurate ven-| master ¢ But, alas! Zeke was atrifling lad; he had consoled him with his pliable tongue, at the same 
geance. Having pestered her brain to form some) no just sense of honour—no correct idea of intamy. time aggravating his distress by his secreted hind, 
plan of obtaining revenge, she finally thought of) “ Ab, ha,’ quoth the youth, “ excellently exe-| How striking and justan emblem of rotten-cored 
one which not a little comforted her. cuted, my boy ;” then turning to observe who friends was this cratty Zeke! The hypocritical 
fn pursuance of her resolution she ordered Pris-| were the spectators of this performance, his | pretender, whilst he is southing the aftlictions 
cilla to catch one of the most noisy ducks in her! blinking eyes, contracted by laughter, met the lu- | an untortunate confidant, and pouring the expense- 
yard, and when drowsy night had enveloped the} dicrous aud jolly countenance of the doctress, less balm‘ot wordful consolation into the wounded 
village of Hartford in his impervious shades, and| dreadfully distorted by immoderate grinning. He | breast of the victim of adversity, inserts his hand 
closed the habitations of the villagers, the ingeni-|| also observed Priscilla with her mother; and not | into his half-filled purse, and instigated by the mos 
ous dame doctress stole, unseen, over to Doctor| lacking the essentials of genuine politeness, he} commendable motives, while he is easing him ot 
Brom’s, and affixed the duck to a little projection! made an extravagantly low bow to the ladies, which |the weight of sorrow which burthens his deep- 
of the sign, where he comfortably stood—this done, | excited their approbatory smiles. This done, he) fraught soul, generously lightens his body ot th 
she placed a string, which was appended to the “serutinizingly examined the apparatus for the mo- | burthening matters which engaged his friendly as- 
web-footed animal's leg, in such a manner, that} ving power; for Zeke very wisely concluded that | sistance. 
when the attentive Zeke opened the emporium the| there was causes to all effects, and as nothing could | Attracted by the noisy clamour of the duck, a 
string would be drawn, the duck irritated, and) escape his prying glance, he discovered the pro-) crowd of gaping villagers assembled around the 
compelled to vociferate in his natural style and || pelling cord, immediately comprehending by whom | dvor of the medical depository, aud bighly eujoy- 
diction. This completed, Doctress Acid returned || and wherefore the pertormance was enacted. jed the humorous exhibition, evincing their consun- 
to her home immeasurably gratified by anticipating || ‘Zeke was a real amateur o: sport, and he deter-|/ mate satisfaction by hearty bursts of laughter aud 
the success of her intended experiment. mined, as the expense of getting up the exhibition | boisterous expressions of applause. Doctor \ on 
Early in the morning, whilst yet the sun was!) was not considerable, (a circumstance of which ma- | Lleighderdonk finding trom whence the quack pro- 
shrouded by the murky mists, she aroused Priscilla || magers often complain without referring to the sub-| ceeded, by seeing the unequivocal decision of th: 
to be a joyful witness of her triumph over the} sequent influx, ) to continue it to the vast entertain- | villagers, issued forth in feartul indignation, and in 
quack ; but her lofty hopes were somewhat abated | ment of the ladies, his neighbours: he therefore jan instant dispersed the clamorous rabble, hui ling 
by the unpleasant objection which her sensi inserted the string through a crevice of the door, the quacking web-footed animal trom his throne, to 
daughter advanced. “ For,” said Priscilla, “ when|| and prepared for the appearance of his master. |the great merriment of the bystanders. 
the door is swung back upon its hinges, and thel| Svon afterward, stalking forward with genuine!) From this period may we date the commence- 
string no more jerking the leg of the duck, it will, | medicinal importance, came Doctor Brom, whose || ment of the misfortunes and atilictions of Brom.— 
of course, cease to inform the observers who is the! appearance was, indeed, like that of the monarch’ From this time his customers gradually departed 
keeper of the office.” ‘This was a fact the saga || he represented, Death. And divested of his clothes, | from his depository, and as mankind, in general, 
cious mother had not foreseen; but like a wise) and furnished with an hour-glass and scythe, we) and Yankees in particular, are tond of novelty, the 
matron, she contented herself with the consolatory | venture to assert, that Brom would actua: 5 have | shop of Doctress Acid Primpilla became the resort 











reflection; that it would mortify the doctor, at least been mistaken for the original. Zeke saw his ap-) of the tashion of Hartford. 
for a moment, and with the excess of impatience|| proach, and welcomed him with a violent pull, | Many of the inhabitants were drawn there b; 
imprinted upon her original physiognomy, she || which produced in exchange, a tremendous trebled | the attractions of Pris, Prim. as the wags abbre- 
waited the arrival of Pungent. |quack. Brom heard, and coloured, but durst hot | viated her name; and others who regarded their 
Finally the cunning lad came wagging along, ru-) raise his head: hurrying onward, he entered his! money, preterred the opposition; for beside the 
minating upon the adventures of the preceding| emporium, when another jerk and repetition of the | already enumerated invaluable qualifications of 
day, and forming new plans to be achieved upon) vocileration saluted him. |Dame Doctress, she possessed that truly inestima- 
the present. He now reached the step of the door When Brom first commenced the practice of me-| ble one of underselling, which invariably procure: 
—his hand rummaged his pockets, and forthwith | dicine, he could traverse all the lanes of the village) a legion of admirers. ‘ p 
egressed the greasy handle of a well-oiled oaken || without the smallest remorse of conscience at see-|) Doctor Brom was not severely dispirited by 
key ; the hand accompanied it to the key-hole—in-| ing what would crimson the face of any surgeon | these first attacks of malice, envy, and avarice : 
troduced it—it tarned—it paused ; now came the! He could then listen to the quacking of ducks with | but with christian fortitude, exemplary patience. 
moment for the victory of Dame Acid, and every! unblushing confidence in bis innocence; but un-|! and physical sagacity, well worthy of a better fate, 
motion she critically watched ; the latch is lifted —| happy degeneracy : latterly, as he became initiated | he oppesed them, and at times, escaped them. : 
the door is opened—the string is pulled—and’ into the mysteries of medicine and the practices of |) 
“quack! quack!” vociterates the uncourtevus|) phy sicians, he contormed, in many particulars, to | PROFESSION OF A NUN 
stranger. ‘their usages and customs, such as exhorbitant char- ‘a cis 
So loud, so terrible, and so unexpected came the! ges, lengthening bills, and protracting diseases, and ‘aes ees 


voice which proclaimed the success of Dame Doc-|| consequently had to endure those workings of con- |) =—————— - - 
’ catia — Saha BD - PPLE : “e- Shiai ; ‘ 
tress’s experiment, that Zeke Pungent, the most) science to which the faculty are incident. But, to | Amonc the institutions of the Roman Catholi 


courageous, the most invincible youth in ali Mart-) his infinite glory be it mentioned, he never had nor’! faith, monasteries form a conspicuous feature | 
ford, started ; but suddenly resuming his bravery,| would deprive a fellow being of that existence || is impossible, I think, to reflect on the state of be 
he gazed around, and perceiving nothing to war-|) which le could not restore, nor sever that valuable| ings thus cut off from all the socialities of life, with 
rant his consternation, he proceeded : the door mo-| cord which he could not re-unite ; nevertheless, the | out a sensation of melancholy; a sensation which i> 
ved farther inward—the duck repeated his saluta-| deplorable lamentations of several cats, dogs, par- || more especially awakened to the situation of fe 
tion, and Zeke, with wondering eyes, beheld him) rots, lambs, and one monkey, continually resounded | male votaries, their strictest rules, and more unin 
impiously seated above the majestic person of in his ears, and he became mortally averse to hear-|| terrupted seclusion, separating them from the worl: 
Brom, who was standing upon the vast rotunda of ing the quacking of ducks, or any thing that re-!! by stronger barriers than those opposed to the other 
a painter’s skill, and appeared raising upon his ti- | 


minded him of his criminality. No wonder, then,|| sex. 
dentical pitch-fork she massy concave of ethereal) that he felt the chastising hand of conscience re-| The profession of a young nun can hardly be wit 
blue, studded with the celestial constellations. 











= 


newing its castigation according as the duck re- | nessed without exciting feeling of strong emotion 
Oh, most shameful sight! Oh, most lamentable} iterated its expostulating quacking. To behold a being in the early dawn of youth, abou! 


appearance! A quacking duck surmounting the’ 
smmortal personage of Doctor Brom Von Heigh-| irritated chirurgeon, as he stepped into the office. 


ferdonk! Indignation the most violent, and rage4* What quack ?” asked the sober-phizzed appren-# 





ed to the imagination, and sorrow, yet untasted, 


“ Cursh dat dack—Cursh dat quack,” cried the) to forsake the world, while its joys alone are paint 
jee far distant—to see her, with solemn yows 
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eross that threshold, which may not again be re- ling the service of the dead, (the requiem.) The f them that the watchful eye regards then, with rigid 
passed, and which separates her for ever, from all || sound gently swelled in the air, and as the barmo- | ecircumspection. Few, in the early periods of life, 
these scenes that give interest, and delight, and joy ||nious volume became more powerful, the dee | are insensible to flattery, or deaf to the voice of ado- 
to life—to imagine her in the lonely cell that ig to||church bell at intervals sounded with a loud cla- ration. Beware of the flatterer: be not deceived by 
seplice the beauty and grandeur of nature, presents|/mour, exciting a mixed feeling of agitation and) fair speeches. Be assured the man that wishes to 
a picture that must fill the mind with powerful feel-|| grandeur. | render you vain to your outward charms, has a mean 
mgs of sadness! Tears were the silent expressions of the emotion) opinion of your sense and mental qualifications. 

Such is the illusion, such the sensation inspired | which thrilled through every heart.—This solemn) Remember, too, that a young gurl, vain of her beau- 
by the solemn scene, that I believe that he whose || music continued long, and still fell mournfully upon | ty, and whose chief study and employment is in the 
faith hallows, or he whom a different persuasion ithe ear; and yet seraphic as in softened tones, and | decoration of her person, is a most contemptible 
leads to deplore, the sacrifice, will yet, for the mo- | as it were receding in the distance, it gently sunk ie haracter, and that the more you are distinguished 
ment, behold it with equal emotion jinto silence. The young novice was then raised, an for the charms of your face and the graces of your 

The mind, if not more than usually cold, will with | advancing towards the priest, she bent down, kneel-) form, the more you are exposed to danger The 
difficulty suppress the tear that rushes from the|)ing at his feet, while he cut a lock of her hair, as 4 | rose is torn from its parent stem in the pride of beau- 
heart, when contemplating in perspective, the long) type of the ceremony that was to deprive her of this, ty: jessamine is scarcely permitted to blossom be- 
listless life which lies spread out, in an unvarying to her no longer valued ornament. Her attendant) fore it is plucked : and no sooner are their beauties 
form, before her who is thus. for the last time, sur- || then despoiled her of the rich jewels with which she | faded than the merciless hand which was eager to 
rounded by a busy throng, and adorned with splen- || was adorned ; her splendid upper vesture was thrown | obtain them throws them away with contempt, 
dor that seems but to mock her fate. | off and replaced by a monastic garment; her long) whilst the primrose, the violet, the lily of the val- 

The convent in which we were now to behold tresses bound up, her temples covered with fair ley, and the snow drop, less exposed to observation, 
this ceremony, belongs to an austere order, styled | linens; the white crown, emblem of innocence, fixed) escape unhurt and uninjured by the spoiler’s hand 
“Lame Ixera,” having severe regulations, enforc- || on her head, and the crucifix placed in her hands | Learn, fair daughter of beauty, from the lily, to 


: _ . 
ing silence and contemplation. Then kneeling low once more before the altar, court the friendly shade ; and from the primrose be 


One of their symbols resembles the ancient cus- she uttered her last vow to heaven; at which mo- | convinced that your best security may be found in 
tom of the Vestal Virgins; like them they are en-| ment the organ and choristers burst forth in loud) retirement. If you wish to be admired, Se seldom 
joined to watch continually over the sacred lamp 'shouts of triumph, and in the same instant the can | seen; and if you are desirous of having a sincere 
burning for ever. The costume of this company ‘non from St. Angelo gave notice that her solemn | lover in your train, let virtue, modesty, and sweet- 
differs essentially from that usually worn, and is sin- | vows were registered |;ness be the only lures you make use of to ensnare 
gularly beautiful and picturesque; but, while it) The ceremony finished, she arose and attended} You may then, perhaps, by your good qualities, 
pleases the eye, it covers an ascetic severity, their) in precession, proceeded towards a wide iron gate, retain the heart which was at first captive to your 
waste being grasped under the garment by an iron | dividing the church from the monastery, which, | beauties, and when time has robbed you of the gra- 
girdle which is never loosened. | opening wide, displayed a small chapel beautifully) ces and the innocent cheerfulness of youth, secure 

It appears that the fortunes of the fair being who) illuminated ; a thousand lights shed a brilliant lus-||4 sincere and tender friend to console you in the 
was this day to take the veil, had been marked by |tre, whose lengthened gleams seemed sinking inte || hours of affliction, and watch over you when de- 
events so full of sorrow, that her story, which was) darkness, as they shot through the long perspective | prived of those charms that first made him solicitous 
told in whispers by those assembled, was not listen- || of the distant aisle. In the foreground, in a blazing | to obtain your love. 
ed to without the deepest emotions, Circumstan-/ focus of light, stood an altar, from which, in a di | Repine not, my young readers, though your vir- 
ces of the most affecting nature had driven her to) vided line, the nuns of the community were seen, | tues be concealed in a homely form If you have 
seek shelter in a sanctuary, where the afflicted may| each holding a large burning wax taper. They secured the virtues of the mind, you need not envy 
weep in silence, and where, if sorrow is not assuag-| seemed to be disposed in order of seniority, and the | others the beauties of the face. And ye, who are 
ed, its tears are hidden ||two youngest were still adorned with the white | decorated with outward grace, be not vain of such 

All awaited the moment of her entrance with anx- || crown, as being in the first week of the novitiate | fading externals, but tremble lest they should tempt 
jous impatience, and on her appearance every eye|| Both seemed in early youth, and their cheeks yet | the designing to lead you into error 
was directed towards her with an expression of the | unpaled by monastic vigils, bloomed with a bright- Had you less beauteous been, you'd known less care: 
deepest interest. Splendidly adorned, as is custo | ened tint, while their eyes sparkled, and a smile Ladies are happiest moderately fair. 
yoary on these occasions, and attended by a female) eemed strugg!ing with the solemnity of the moment,|| Neglect not, then, in the giddy hours of youth to 
friend of high rank, she slowly advanced to the in expressing their innocent delights in belolding | make your mind a fit companion for the mostlovely 
seat assigned her nearthealtar. Her fine torm rose ithe approach of ber who had that day offered up | Personal charms may please for a moment; but the 
above the middle stature, a gentle bend marked her! her vows, and become one of the community | more lasting beauties of an improved understanding 
contour, but it seemed as the yielding of a fading | The others stood in succession, with looks more can never tire. We are soon weary of looking at 
flower; her deep blue eyes, which were occasion-| subdued, pale, mild, collected, the head gently! picture, though executed in a masterly style; and 
ally in pious awe raised to heaven, and her long bending towards the earth in contemplation. The | she who has only beauty to recommend her, has but 
dark eyelashes, gave life to a beautiful countenance, | procession stopped at the threshold of the church, little chance of meeting » lover who will not grow 
on which resignation seemed pourtrayed. The, when the young nun was received and embraced by | indifferent to a mere portrait, particularly when its 
places allotted to us as being strangers, whom the | the Lady Abbess, who, leading her onwards, was colours are faded by the subduing hand of time 
Italians never fail to distinguish by the most cour-| followed in procession by the nuns, each bearing Then is it that modesty and sweetness of temper are 
teous manners, were such as not only to enable us’ her lighted torch. particularly observed; and the loss of beauty wil 
to view the whole ceremony, but to contemplate/ It might be the brilliant light shed on the sur- Pt be regretted by the man it first made your cap 


the features and expression of this interesting being. | rounding objects, or the momentary charm lent by! "¥°- 








See, lovely fair, yon blushing rose, 


She was the only child of doating parents: but) enthusiasm, that dangerous spirit of the mind de- | 
i h flicted spirit found v in th | cei heey l shich All hail the beauty as it flows ; 
While the afflicted spirit found vent in the tears | ceiving the eye and the heart, which gave to these Sitnatbeedheaen, dhnelnns Geen: 


which coursed over cheeks chilled by sorrow, they} fair beings a fascination more than real, but such | And soon her gaudy race is run ; 
yet beheld their treasure about to be separated from | were my feelings, so fixed my attention, that when Obscure, in yonder pensive dale, 


them, with that resignation which piety inspires, | their forms faded from my view, when the gate was | The white rob'd lily of the vale; 














while yielding to a sacrifice made to Heaven. The closed, and I turned again towards the busy throng | Pure emblem of the spotless maid, 
ceremony now began, the priest pronounced a dis- and crowded street, 1 felt a heaviness of heart, even | Adorn’d with flowers that cannot fade , 
course, and other observances proceeded in the usual |to pain, weigh upon me. | Virtue, bright ornament of youth, 
track. I ——— ee _ 4 Sincerity, unblushing truth ; 

At length the solemn moment approached which. DRESS. steeuge oe — eRe rs see pean, 
was to bind her vows to heaven; she arose and stood, —— in all life’s storm secure heart's ease. 
: : ae ected. _— ———— 
afew minutes before the altar, when suddenly, yet| ' a | seaiidiaie sinatdeanaiaa 
with useless action, she sank extended on the mar- THE LADIES’ MONITOR. } ; 

i : . . . How is the world deceiv'd by noise and show 

ble floor, and instantly the long black pall was| Beravry is a captivating, but fading flower, which | Alas! how diferent to pretend and bnew ! 
thrown over her. Every heart seemed to shudder, | often leads its youthful possessor into many dangers, | Like « poor highway brook, Pretence runs lou@, 





and a momentary pause ensued ; when the deep os-jmany distresses. Happy is it for those who are Bustling, but shallow, dirty, weak, and proud, 
lence was broken by the low tones of the organ, ac- |/distinguished for their outward charms, that they | While, like some nobler stream, true Knowledge glides, 
ompanied by soft and beautiful female voices, sing-|!are sheltered under the parental roof. Happy for Silently strong, and its deep bosom hides, 
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ril& ESSAYVIST. | suffering which fits tor success in the perilous pur- | meneal contract which religion has declared sacred, 
oe Le | suits of his mode of life, are the virtues which the and the bond of mutual affection, was basely con- 
Original. _untutored man delights to honour; but those moral verted into a solemn formula of transferring an 
——— === | qualities of the species from which the prosperity) amiable bride to the absolute control and disposal of 
MERITS OF WOMEN. and enjoyments of social life proceed, are, to him, || her spouse ; and the laxity of the period which made 
“ The world was sad—the garden was a wild, either entirely unknown, or greatly undervalued. her amenable to his authority for all ber offences, 
“And man, the hermit, sigh'd, Ul! woman smil’d” | During the heroic ages of Greece, when the justified its exercise in the infliction of death. But 
Tue incomplete state of the creation, prior to the) shades of earlier prejudice and ignorance had fled as the light of civilization advanced, these depraved 
introduction of woman, is handsomely expressed by | aghast before the instructive strains of Homer and | customs of ignorance and barbarism retired. The 
the couplet prefixed to this essay. The graphic pen \ Hesiod, the rank of women was suited to theirna-| elements of the code and Pandects gradually ac- 
of the poet has briefly portrayed some sense of the | tural delicacy and softness. In every relation of life cumulated and ripened, until, in the general revolu- 
defect in every department of existence ; not, it!'their rights were held inviolate. Marriage was de-| tion of affairs, the dignity of woman was established 
must be confessed, without some indulgence in the | duced from the bounty of the gods; its solemnities| by the laws of the empire. 
hyperbole of his art, yet without sacrificing to the | celebrated with imposing pomp, and the obligations) If we turn from the testimory of history, and as- 
use of the figure the general truth of the sentiment of wedlock were enforced by the severest penalties. sume the demands and duties of well regulated so- 
conveyed The work of creation was not merely 4/ P)jsqualified, by reason of their sex, to share in the | ciety as the standard of merit, the virtues of the 
mugnificent display of power on the part of the || masculine occupations of the period, they were, ne- | tender sex will be more apparent. As the order 
Deity, but a grand, gratuitous exhibition of his be-|' yertheless, unrestrained in the attempt; while the) and tranquillity of the state ire interrupted by 
nevolence ‘The world, with all its Rlandishments § cvarteey of the other sex invited their presence on) every transgression of its laws, and promoted by 
and joys, sprung from his plastic touch for the ac- igeneral occasions of festivity and amusement. The every act of obedience to them, so the qualifications 
commodation and cemfort of the human race; but) reputable arts of the period, which flourished, chief- | of good citizenship may be fairly determined by the 
to this end, while ungraced by her fairest feature, | py, under the patronage of women, were, by an ex-/ degree of respect entertained by the individual for 
nature was incompetent—for the sublime system of! emplary liberality, consecrated to their ornament the laws of the state. These laws cannot have any 
divine architecture man had no relish, until the al-|\ and use, Nor was the service of the temple deem- | higher sanction than that unerring indication of vir- 
luring channs of woman first swelled and animated ! 64 too sacred an honour for the feebler sex to share | tuous character—the ascendancy of the milder af 
the affections of his heart. With his pleasures itsenjoyment. To this enlightened epoch, sueceed- tections of the breast over the most malignant. A 
heightened by her communion, his labours encou- | eda degenerate interval, disgraced by licentious- | critical survey of the human race will show that, in 
rage:! by her enterprise, and his sorrows calmed by | ness, and rent by anarchy amidst its multitude of general, this desirable attainment is the property of 
her sympathy, creation no longer faltered in its des- ‘evils, woman was thrust from her flattering emi-| the temale sex ; and that, although, in consequence 
tiny—its grandeur and beauty enkindled his enthu ‘nence, rifled of her legitimate rights and immuni- | of their finer ensibility, they may be more liable to 
siasin, and his enjoyment of all its bounties was en-)tieg and degraded to occupations the most servile be overcome by the addresses of vicious appetite, and 
livened with transport. land ignoble. Those lessons of gallantry—ot domes-| betrayed into illegal acts, they are more moral in 
Being similarly constituted, and prone to minister ) tic duty—and political government, by which the) their deportment than the other sex, and less fre- 
to each other’s happiness, the sexes became to each ‘sages of an earlier period have refined the complex-| quently arraigned by a violated law. Making all 
other the object of mutual affection and esteem ; ion of the social state, were, now, nearly effaced | allowance for the ratio of numbers, whence proceed 
Happy in their mutual help, rights, both public and private, were insulted with those enormities so often blazoned in the printed 
And mutual love, the crown of all their bliss. | impunity ; and injuries inflicted, while the means of| column, which debase ané brutalize the species; 
Although “ formed for valour,” and endowed with | redress were denied. But the critical juncture ar-| those deeds of injustice which drive embattled na 
greater physical strength than his fair companion, | riyed—and the Spartan Lawgiver succeeded to the! ions to the field of blood, and amidst the general 
man had, originally, no disposition to domineer over || sceptre. Under his benign dominien the state soon) convulsion, rend 2 parent’s heart with the deaths 
her, he respected her as an equal—the gift of hea ‘regained its salutary poise; manners assumed an groans of ablooming child? Tell me, ye naked and 
ven to enhance his joys, and solace his woes—ie jauspicious tone; and by the wisdom of his ever- | famished offspring, whose squalid appearance speaks 
flecting in her smiles the image of divinity, and || memorable code, the amiable, but long aggrieved sex, | 1 parent’s crime, if a broken-hearted mother is not 
claiming, by her weakness and love, his protection os re-instated in its native dignity and privileges | weeping in anguish over thy misery, while an un« 
and attachment. The disparity of the sexes which | The age of Pericles was deformed by another re- | grateful father, forgettul of it, is plunged in revelry, 
has, in later times, exposed the weaker to the op ‘lapse of the feebler sex, which exposed them to all! vr torpidly prostrate unuer the effects of an inebri- 
pression of the stronger, operated, in the days of | the rigours of private confinement and public scorn :} ating draught? Blush! O man, for the sullied ho- 
innocence, as a powerful motive to reciprocal de-'|, fact not easy to be reconciled with the advanced nours of thy sex; fired with thy spirit, and masked 
yotion and love. I state of learning and the arts at that period. But, in thy form, do the ministers of crime fill the world 
It is owing to the degeneracy of human nature ‘the maxim of probitas laudatur et alget, with which | with horror blush! for the annals of every polished 
that political inequality has, at any period, obtaine« | the Roman satirist upbraided the times of Domitian, age must accord the rich chaplet of superior virtue 
between the sexes. Speculation may ingeniously | is net unapplicable to Greece in the age of Pericles. to the fair partner of thy bosom. 
treat of woman’s precedency in crime, and curiously | Philosophy had propagated right sentiments and Jn the diversified avocations of domestic life, the 
anuse us with the series of troubles that have fol-||much speculative virtue; but practical vice still merits of women are especially displayed. The 
iowed her temerity ; but the faithful pen of history jreigned among the populace her public amusements burden of domestic economy, with all its cares and 
has indelibly fixed the stigma of barbarism upon the | were dishonoured by excessive profligacy, and the anxieties, is devolved upon them; and in the 
age, that subjected her feeble nature to the tyranny lewd Aspasia, with her despicable retainers, was gxillful conduct of the art, which requires no small 
and arrogance of the other sex. Hard may have |admired, and flourished in the midst of her infamy.) degree of industry and patience, lies one of the main 
been the lot of women at times when the gloom of | History signalizes the reformation of manners by the springs of human enjoyment. The administrator 
savage life was still not perfect and impenetrable ; |'estoration of woman to her natural rights and pre-| of the affairs of a family is like the government of a 
but as a general fact it will be found to hold, that |tensions. Sweet land of literature and beauty ' may) nation : prosperous and flourishing, if managed with 
the condition of the female sex is usually improved | tay fair daughters yet rise above the cruelties of yigour and activity—feeble and disordered, when 
by the refinements of social life; that in every en- || Turkish despotism, and again adorn thee, as the jn the hands of imbecility and sloth. The embar 
lightened age they have been the objects of the ten-||home of freedom, with the long-lost graces of their) rassed state of the concerns of a family, which se 
derness,. if not the homage, of the other sex, and abused sex. often ensues the extinction of its female head 
only then pillaged of their rights and honours when || In the early ages of Rome, while the mist of bar- strongly evinces the utility of the sex in this depart- 
manners had made considerable steps in decline. _|| barism still darkened her dominions, the rights of! ment of human life, and at the same time dew »»- 
In estimating the merits of women, the lights of | the female sex were, in a proportionate degree, in- strates, in a measure, the incapacity of the othe: 
history deserve to be consulted only so far as they ||Vaded and insulted. It was hardly to be expected sex to discharge its vacant duties. The proportion 
illustrate the customs and opinions of civilized so-|\ that the age which tolerated the murders of parental | jn which the general interests are advances, too, by 
ciety. Real worth meets no distinction where sa-|¢ruelty, to be relieved from the nurture of their a prudent management in private families, is im 
vage manners prevail; it is only where the state of | weaker offspring, or the little more humane expe-| mense, while, to domestic comfort, such manage- 
society is friendly to intellectual developement and| dient of selling them into slavery, | ment is indispensible. Home is the place of out 
moral culture, that the human character can be fair- Horrendum et dictu video mirabile monstrum, | abode, and, when well governed, the scene of out 
Yy weighed, and the decisions of the community be | would be very scrupulous about violating the rights { richest delights ; but ah! when neglected, will soon 
safely relied upon as a test of merit. Impassioned || of the softer sex. For a time, they were subjected; become the hateful receptacle of uneasiness and 
‘Ourage in conflict, or that fortitude onder bodity ft the vilest offices of domestic drudgery: the hy.-| pain. According as its economy, will its aisles an¢ 
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apartments prove retreshing retreats to the fatigued | chastened views ofa Talleyrand, and his sect, ore its 


spirit, and its walls reverberate upon the ear the) only advocates ; but in a republic, the animating 
light note of gladness ; or the sombre haunts of de- | principle of which is the knowledge of its citizens, 
jection and melancholy, re-echoing from their sides |/such a state of things is a reproach in proportion to 
but the deep sigh of care |its detriment. it is true that wealth and leisure’! 
In the discharge of that branch of parental duty, | are necessary to perfect a salutary change, but a 
which regards the early education of children, the | more equal partition of the cares of social life would 
custom of society has afforded to woman another mainly conduce to it 
opportunity of exhibiting her usefulness. ‘To train ! It has been remarked that the evil here referred 
up a child in the way it should go, was solemnly || to, arises, also, in some degree, from the influence 
recommended by the wisest of men, and the advice jot depraved taste—a taste by which, as Dr. Johnson 
bas been often reiterated by human experience. | observes, a lady is taught to believe that her inte- 
Virtuous principles, inculcated in childhood, are the || restis more effectually promoted by a riband well 
most apt to take root, and direct the steps of fu- I disposed, than by the brightest actot heroic virtue. 
ture life: they may by the dissipations of the liber- || The direct effect of this persuasion is to divert the 
tine be for a time effaced, but how often do we see) mind from the pursuits of literature to the finical 
them revive at a later day, and gain over him in the |emplovment of decorating the person. Far be it 
crisis of his profligacy, the entire mastery of vice | from the writer to deride in a lady, a judicious at- 
In the penitent narratives of such, how frequently is | tention to neatness o! dress; it both enlivens beauty 
the weight of his perils and his sufferings attributed | and improves the symmetry of person; but where 
to the premature loss of an affectionate mother ? In| those graces have been denied by nature, there is 
some pointed contempt of her counse!s there is re-|/no exterior ornament that will compensate the 
guiarly traced the origin of bis first calamity ; in a | detect They cannot be counterfeited by artificial 
return to them, the source of his relief, a renewed | devices, but by the charms of intellect they may be 
violation is succeeded by a new disaster; and a se- | greatly eclipsed. A brilitant mind, enriched with | 
ties of evils becomes the fate of a habit of transgres- | knowledge, not only conceals many deficiencies, | 
sion. His prospects grow desperate—his harassed | but when superadded to those personal graces with 
soul shudders at its lot with horror and dismay—he) which nature distnguishes her tavourite, torms the | 
/| most winnin. and interesting character. Happy the 
\day when this truth shall prevail over the corrupt 
| taste that now oppresses it—when she, for Whom the 





sees nothing but 

woes On woes, a still revolving train, 
Whose horrid circle had made human life 
Than non-existence worse : 





|| infant creation yearned and man sighed—who adorns 
the lessons of his departed parent again sirke upon | 


' ; , : . . | Somany ofthe civic virtues,and eukindles by her love- 
‘ < ! suse Ditn lo action ; be again 52 

Se aie Gee, Se enmee . : Kan | liness such gladness upon the face of nature—shall | 
ponders over them, and again makes a struggle to- | 
wards recovery ; he tails—but a tailure now only! 


rise in the moral dignity of literature, and lend her) 
ff 5 l h- || higher energies to speed the march of our renowned 
animates to a renewed effort: his resolution strength- Heountry towards its destined grandeur and supre-| 
ens with his hopes—and, at last, the impressions of | “ } 

















| tnac 
his boyhood become the means of his ultimate res- | y —— _ 
: ) ’ he now breathes an orison to | , Ses yer | 
cue. With transport he now breathes an orison to | URIGINAL ESSAYS. | 
heaven for his good tortuue, and then melts in grati- : 
tude to her, whose precepts sustained ‘im through | HAPPF1iN BSS. 


claim upon the pleasures of this or that mode of 
life, and to attempt to show, in what manner one 
or another is most susceptible of happiness. But 
little observation of mankind, however, is sufficient 
to convince us, that no particular situation is more 
calculated than anotier to give universal satistac- 
tion, and that our means of bappiness must vary 
with the taste and complexion of our minds. We 
shall have occasion, from this observation, to ad- 
mire those happy provisions of nature, which not 
only prevent our pursuits and tastes from clashing 
with those of each other, but by a proper distribu- 
tion of gifts, enables the minds of men, not only of 
different dispositions, but in different moods of the 
same disposition, to assimilate every object, con- 
vert them into food and nutriment, and in fine to 
make all nature the elements of themselves. Our 
fancy and our teelings give their own colouring to, 
and indeed are, the mediums through which we re- 
gard most of the scenes and events ef life. Indeed, 
it we except a few of the leading events of our 
lives, which themselves have the mastery of our 
leelings, but which, in general, we originally have 
the power to control, there are noue which do not 
owe something of brillianey or gloom, to the tight 
of imagination and the sunshine of happiness, ox 


| the dark colouring of a fatigued mind and a disap- 


pointed heart. 
But although most persons may find content, and 
a few gitted individuals enjoy happiness, in almost 


j any unmolested situation, vet there seem to be par- 


ticular places most suited to particular constitutions 
In most characters there seems to be a preponde- 


jrance of the qualities either of the mind or the 


heart. And according to each man’s proportion 
of these, he is fascinated by the peculiar pleasures 
of each; and is most at ease when toiling in the 
chase of the imagination and understanding or when 
enjoying in calm tranquillity the quiet exerci-e of 
the social affections. [tis natural to us to delight 


the hazards of 4 tempestuous career, and preserved | 
him from the jaws of imminent destruction. | 
In this brief sketch there remains yet to be noti-| 
ced the merits of women on the score of literature. || 
Although she is far from monopolizing the palm of 
literary renown, it cannot be denied that her 
sex is asharer in it: her participation, however, is 
comparatively narrow, but less owing to weakness 
of capacity, than the pressure of adventitious cares, 
and the influence of a perverted taste on the part of 
the other sex. Whether she is gifted with that vi-| 


gour of intellect which fits for deep research and scene of our present existence, 


philosophical discovery or not, there are instances | 
to prove that she is possessed of an high aptitude for 
belle lettre acquirements, and imaginative composi- 
tion. Indeed, ina late celebrated female, baroness 
de Stael, the world beheld, ia splendid union, the | 
noblest energies of the human mind actively and | 
maturely displayed—an example at once indicating 
the moral potentiality of her sex, and rebuking the 
modish restraints under which it is made to labour, 
The reproach of intellectual humility has also been 
repelled by other female writers of considerable 
eminence. In beauty of conception, richness of 
style, and chastness of sentiment, it is believed, 
Miss Porter, Lady Montague, and Miss Edgworth, 
have few superiors; nor have the walks of moral 
and religious entertainment been in any slight de- 
gree adorned by the labours of a Moreand Chapone. 
While we admire these splendid examples of fe- 
male excellence, we cannot help regretting that ar- 
tificial order of things which obstructs their increase. 
It is a public misfortune—for it abridges the diffu- 
sion of learning—it is a private evil—for it with- 
holds from personal beauty its most vivid and at- 
tractive charm. The policy of the east, or the un-, 


| most in the exereise of those qualities which we 
| 


“On happiness, as dependant ov mental constitution of | 


our situations in life.” 


The pleasures of life are made up of the enjoy-| 


possess in the highest degree: and although it may 
occasion some disappointment, yet, since we gene- 


| rally have the choice of our course of life at om 


command, it is, in the main,a happy provision, 


m if the body, the mind andthe heart. Those ' 
naan’ J , | that asevery muscle of the body, so every faculty 
jotthe body, which we term sensual, have ever been | 
lconsidered as beneath the elevation of humanity,| . . , 
sal |) the hivhest relish for existence when most exerted : 
and their devotees as having bowed themselves) , . 
“ ape “3 feels a charm even in fatigue, and a pleasure in 
‘down like the Pagans of Egypt, to the qualities of | outa 
brutes. The vody is merely the link which con-| ‘ 
pects the immortal parts of our nature to the | 
Its wants first call! 
our attention to this connection. ‘Lhe pleas- 
ures of sense mingle themselves by degress with 
those of the imagination and the heart, and give, 
to our thoughts and wishes “a local habitation and 


of the mind, and every feeling of the heart, enjoys 


The model of the character most perfectly form- 
ed to happiness, is that in which the imagination 
and the teclings are equally balanced ; whose pos- 
sessor finds an agreeable diversion in the amuse- 
ments and duties of society, and is furnished with 
a resource in the creations of his own mind, with 
| which to “replenish the void of solitude.” Sucha 
| man is armed against all the vicissitudes of society. 
His constitution adapts itself to all the changes ip 
the atmosphere of fortune, and as in the compene 
sating Pendulum, the contraction of one part is 
made up by the expansion of another, and the uni- 
form motion is preserved. 


a name.” 

Our moral and intellectual qualities are at once the 
earnest, and the essence of our immortality. They 
constitute the basis of our noblest pleasures here, 
and make up the substance of our tuture hopes. | 
The longing after immortality is the token of the 
mind’s future destiny. The future enjoyments of the) 
heart are equally predicted by its prophetic aspira-| 
tions, after an universal elysium. The moral is . 
mingled with the intellectual, in the picture which | ® "© to allow, that uniess we disturb the balance 
hope presents to us, and the gl ire of the ambitious ourselves, there isa general eveuness in every con 
mind is tempered down by the softer colouri. g, and) Stitution ; that every faculty in the mind has its 
the gentler emotions of the heart. It is gratifying corresponding power of enjoyment ; and that, un- 
to the pride of the philosopher to enjoy, in imagi-| less the other is artificially stimulated, our abili- 
spirits he, ties are made to keep pace with our desires. The 
fault of any disproportion “ is not in our natures. 
but in ourselves.” It is not owing to the natural 


This happy formation is indeed a possession which 
is assigned to but few ; and it is but doing justice te 


nation, the society of those sages whose 
has in vain invoked below; but how much more 
sublime are the holy visions of the philanthropist, , 
who groups, in oue prospective picture, the whole) S¥sgestion of our own minds, but to the example 
human tamily. lof others when we loug for a pleasure which we 


It is a common practice with moralists, to de-|| have not the liberty to enjoy. 
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of affection will tind themselves most at home in the 1s virtuaily cast beyond the pale oi happ:ness. _ 
alliances of society. Here the enjoyments of life him the most beautiful and varied landscape must 
are spread out before them, where little exertion lose its charms. The beauties of every scene 
of intellect is required to snatch them ; the pleasures does not depend altogether upon its own excellen. 
it presents are continually renewing themselves, cies for its effect, but owes something to our own 
one diyersion leads to another, and all arise out of associations and sympathies, If, then, he seek sop 
our natural intercourse and the interchange of sen- diversion in external nature, the image of humani- 
timent andaffection :—a number of minds, each in ty must havat him in every grove, and its voice 
pre-occupied (as it were) the fir t place in the gene- themselves incapable of striking out @ Dew Ccourer, reach him im every breeze. If he turns to the re. 
yal estimation, of which the other though more ©f of achieving their happiness, without the assis- sources of his imagination he finds every thing 
conducive to individual happiness, has never been tance ol others, mutually support each other, and equally gloomy and comfortless. The pictures jt 
able to dispossess it. The former exercises the by _ alternation . xood offices multiply trom a_ presents thus deprived of a great part of its resour. 
less influence on society in the aggregate, but not few incidents and ideas a thousand new relations ces can only be compared to those dull landscapes, 
being so much scattered through the community, and amusements, all suggested and accumulated by whos: uniformity is unbroken by any humig 
and more concentrated in a few persons, its bene-| the examples and Customs of their predecessors. figure, and which, however agreeable the colours 
fits attract more strongly our attention both from 1 he earner sated find . oe in solitude, but 7 sat rst sight strike the eye, are at best tame 
its collected strength and uncommon appearance, socerty the only province of the heart. ; and uninteresting. “The materials tor his reveries 
and is more esteemed, from the number of persons | To the man ot genius and _Wmagination, who must sooner or later be exhausted, and the onty 
influenced by a single individual, and from the) Pores @ Seewee faculty, which enables him to |resource lef, will he to brood darkly over his owe 
scarcity of the commodity. strikeout intonew and untrequented pathsof amuse- and the follies of the world, or to fancy the exis. 
This idea of thy superior benefits of the intellect meu, and who can pursue happiness alone 5 whe wratr oy waters, which, his present opinion teaches 

to mankind, by a very natural association extends — oi = enjoyment ever within himself, jhim, have no existence. 
itself to all its pursuits and pleasures. The delights and = ready ny CSRS te Gee oe aweb ome The imagination is not the faculty of creating 
of solitude and study take rank in the scale of his own mind; the general assent of mankind any thing new, but only ol arranging objects in a 
happiness from the intellectual title of those quali- seems to have assigned the retiormont of solitude new order, of combining them in different propor- 
Geo ta hese company they ave found; while the as the fittest theatre tor the exercise of his specu- tions, and in fine of giving a new and more bdril- 
. - lative propensities ; where wisdom (to use the lan-|/iant effect to objects already in existence. It js 


, 


Both the emergencies of society, and the sparing 
distribution of nature, seem to give a precedence 
to the qualities of the mind over those of the 
heart, and to the intellectual over the moral en- 
joy ments. The former qualities having been 
soonest distinguished, as being more necessary, at. 
least in the formation, and perhaps to the gran- 
deur of the state, in all conditions of society, has 


ee vit guage of Milton) herself * oft retires” and equally true in Literature as in the Arts, that we 
gant are gradual in the same scale down to the | “ Where with her best nurse, Contemplation, — ) can add ee the a of Nature. The ex- 
humble condition they hold in the honours of so- | — plumes her feathers and lets grow her i ON hi our abi — “es make use otf the stores 
ciety. Thus the example of those men, whose | . — in the various bustie of resort, are — rare eer we e can add no cubit to the 

ere all too ruffled and sometimes impaired stature of our imagimation, or increase to its strength 


genius concentrates every thing associated with it.) ie. what we collect § Di glide : 
have given a new stimulus to the naturally uneasy But solitude ought rather to be called the work- TT ; i ee ee ee 
tempers of mankind, and taught them to sigh after shop, or the study 5 than the proper theatre for the a “s ren gen psoas emmy 2 
pleasures which Providence has not given them. life of the man of genius. For although the mind) '@Y Place Nimse I, 9 do no more than digest and 
the power to enjoy, and for which imagination, no! acts with more vigor, and moves with a more bold | clistill the honey which he has gathered trom the 
The same and unconstrained flight in the liberty and leisure of | f0wers which spring up around him. 

| % The pictures, then, of the imagination the most 
|fruitful, and possessed of the widest theatre, cap 


Providence, has given them a relish. 
uncommonness which makes these pleasures attrac- | solitude ; its best and most satisfactory employ- 
tive, puts them out of the reach of common minds, ment is in the direction or instruction of society, | . ne 
and makes it equally as difficult to imitate the di- its most fruitful resources is in the materials for re- ) °° aething than copirs either from external nature 
versions, as the labours of genius. | flection which it affords, and its most agreeable — social lite—the former liable to a quick exhaus- 
It it is.not true that the pleasures of the imagi-) diversion in its pleasures. re the other possessing an endless variety. How 
pation do not add something to, and indeed often) If we consider the man of genius as a philoso- || detighiful these reveries may be therefore, although 
form a large portion of, the store of our happiness; | pher or a moralist, his duties must necessarily bring | Selected from all the most interesting situations, 
but it is true that they either check or supply the) him in contact with society. It is to those men, |) Drevght together from a variety of distinct sources 
place of some other enjoyment. The means of, who study mankind as he exists in their closet and jqrouped ¥ “pes weapon) taste = skill of the artist, 
happiness is dealt out with an average equality to, in books, who analyse only the creature of their! and varnished over by the fancy to a degree 
all; and only becomes unequal when disturbed by | imagination, and who speculate upon imaginary | 
passion, regret, or desires unsuitable to our capa-) relations in life, that we are indebted for all those they must eventually have their origin in the event 
The excess of the supertlu-| fanciful theories which have perplexed and con-|/of real life, These indeed may be combined and 
| concentrated to produce an eflect unknown in un- 


“Which nature prohibits to dull life,” 





cities for enjoyment. 
ous happiness which is crowded into one hour, is fused the study of human nature. The good mo- 
made up by the exhaustion or tedium of another ;| ralist, like the good king, must mingle among the | common nature, but they are all founded upon its 
and if the pleasures of the imagination be balanced | subjects whose direction he has taken upoa him-| principles. tis the imagination that serves up the 
against those of society, the result will amount to! self, make himself acquainted with their wants and | repast, but it is society that furnishes the materials 
nothing more than this: that the former are the | their defects, and learn to portion their tasks to} But whatever be the source from which the ima- 
more brilliant, but the latter the more cheerful and their abilities. Thos he secures himself against) gination derives its diverions, it must sooner or la- 
enduring-—the first more intense engrossing, undu- the danger of inventing any new system of con-| ter become palled with its own sweets, and daz: 
Jating and various, the other more constant, cer-/ duct incompatible with their present feelings and j2led with the bright colours and vivid scenes itsel: 
tain and smooth, spread over a much larger surface, pursuits, ‘To give a new impulse to society is be-|| has created. Its resources, without a new supply. 
and making up in extension what they are deficient, yond the power of any individual ; the extent of | must soon be exhausted, and itself pine away at the 
in depth. | his influence can be no more than to give a slight meagerness of its diet. The spirits are poured out 
To every man there is dispensed a sufficient) change in direction to the current or course it has |too copiously to last long, and the recluse is agaili 
share of intellect, to enable him to husband the, already taken. To guide this impulse it is neces- | driven back to the open arms of society, to diversi- 
pleasures which are spread before him, to defend) sary to humour and to join it. To direct thestorm ify his employment, recruit his strength, and 1 
them against the common encroachments of mis- | we must ride upon the whirlwind. plenish his materials for reflection. The flower 
fortune, and to occupy his place in the“ grand) But to pass over our duties as members of socie- , of tancy, however beautiful and fragrant, certainls 
caravan” which is always on its march in quest of ty, and the consideration of our happiness as con- | exhaust the soil which produces them. 
happiness; and who if they do not ever arrive at nected with our usefulness, let us consider the man|| Moreover, the imagination, if too long or too 
the gate of the fancied Paradise, gather many flow- of imagination merely as in pursuit of happiness. | frequently indulged in these irregular flights, ofter 
ers by the way-side, and are surprised to find at To such an one the preference of solitude must ' trespasses on those hours appropriated to the em 
last that the happiness they pursue is scattered | be owing either to a morbid disgust of society, or | ployments of the understanding ; and having no 
along their path, and consists as much in the em-|a wish to retire completely within himself, where’! particular theatre to which to limit its exercises 
ployment of the search, and the pleasures of anti-| the pursuits of others may not cross his paths and | engrosses all our hours of retirement and seduces us 
cipation as in any specitic condition of life. } where the calls of society cannot interrupt his spe-|}to consume in idle reveries time which might b 
The greater portion of mankind, then, whose) culations. more profitably devoted to solid study. 
pleasures must he mainly restricted to the exercise! The man who is actuated by the former motive} On the contrary the man whose imaginatior 
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a ee ‘ . “~e PRET Sy : | ‘ any ae ee . 
finds enjoyment in the diversions of society, and Certain person, in a certain place, and told him that!) Americans are now building twelve corvettes,which 


js content to adorn, and enlighten its intercourse | he lost the best thing in the universe in not going) 
with the emanations of its lighter hours, opens up- | t® Cooper’s benefit last Monday evening. “Ohr) 
on himse!f a source of amusement whose variety }quoth the other—‘‘ what fish was to be fried that! 
has no end. and which instead of exhausting, every | evening ?’—“ What fish!” cried Jeremy-—“ why, 
moment revives and invigorates ii. Here the fan-| ™y dear sir, we had one of the finest extrumpery ai'- 
cy does not fatigue itself by striking out into a new dresses from Cooper that I ever heard in my lite 
element, in building a totally new fabric, in peo-| it beats Liston in Paul Pry all hollow Just after 
pling a desert, or in following after those phantom | the play out comes Tom from the stage-door and 
visions, which vanish as it pursues them; but) makes his best bow—it was genteel, that’s flat. La- 
sports without fatigue around the substantial de i fies and gentlemen, says he, throwing his eyes 
lights of life, resting on a thousand objects, and 1e-) round the h muse, but for all that, he could see more 
ceiving a new impulse from each, resting at every |) lamps than ladies, and more benches than gentle- 
point, and only filling out and expatiating upon to-|) men. So after returning them very many thanks} 
pics presented. These exercises cannot fatigue | fer the favour of their company, Cooper began to) 
the imagination, because it is not called upon to) enter into an argument, as the lawyers call it, about 
supply any new materials, but merely to digest, | the thinness of the house at his benefit. He did} 
and expatiate upon those which are presented. | ot attribute it to the diminution of bis friends, or} 
The rays which it emits are reflected back upon his talents, for they had known him of old—nor to) 
rateful mirror of every mind, and the | Conway—nor to Kean’s sway, for each was a sol in| 
light of our fancy is multiplied around us. The | bis own snug [ttle system No, it was none <i 
same images which in solitude afford gratifica- |, these conses. But it was entirely owing » the two 
tion to one mind, or vanish in a chaos of sueces-) Seat influenzas which now prevail in New York. 
sive ideas, are brought back to us again, light up | The one 1s of foreign growth, the other of domestic | 
every one’s imagination, and bring us in an ample) origin—the one barks, barks, and the other una vo-| 
reward both in our own coin and in the pleasures ces una voces, the one is allied to heaven, the other; 
we confer upon others—which last to a man of © the fogs of Pandemonium The one, said me 
feeling is an ample reward. | per, 8 wental mania—the other a nasal twang ;| 
“Let me be wise and regular” says Sterne, | the one is composed of shakezvs, trill, and quavers— 
' || the other made up of coughs, spitting, and fevers ;_ 


“but let me be aman wherever thy providence | : 

places me, or whatever the road I take to get to ithe one is the vocables of Italy—the other the con 
ky ; ;, .. |sonants of Greenland. In short, the two great influ- 

thee, give me some companion in my journey, ies aie a te ~ Ath gor 

be it only to remark, how our shadows lengthen} “74S 2°V€ Such 4 prevalence in New- dork at the| 

as the oun goes down! to whom | may say—| present moment, ths’ Cooper did not expect a very 


us from the ¢ 


‘How fresh is the face of Nature’ how sweet the) | 
‘ : _ «a 5), disappointed. 
flowers of the field | iow delicious are these fruits. | : —— 


Influenza.—An efficacious remedy is used for the 
influenza, which is drinking very plentifully of bar- 


| 
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Mr. Simpson s Benefit.—We would remind ourt ly impregnated with acid, and observing a strict 

play-going public that Mr. Simpson ta es his be- \\ diet.— Post. ) 
nefit on Tuesday evening next, at the Chatham Gar- | a 
den Theatre, when will be presented ‘various no-| 


fun, go to Simpson’s benefit, for there will be “food | Wright, for the manufacturing of pins. The build- | 
for merriment” of the choicest kind—and ye whose | ing is 185 feet long, 40 feet wide and 50 feet high :) 
gloomy imaginations are haunted with the b/ve devils, | it contains 120 windows besides loop-holes. The) 
goto Simpson’s benefit, and if he does not drive i pins are to be made entire by one blow of the ma- 
them away, “every devil of them,”’ you may as well ‘chinery, at the rate of 10.000 per minute ; they are! 
go hang yourselves at once—for you are incurable | forexport trade. The steam engine chimney is 110 
“as sure as eges are eggs.” Besides having long’ feet high; but the foundation having sunk, causes it 
been a Gothamite—and besides being ‘“‘a fellow of to incline two feet from the perpendicular, on one’! 
infinite jest, and most excellent humor,” Simpson jside, and it is thought it must come down. | 
has strong, and indeed irresistible claims to oursym. | 
pathy and support:—It is pretty generally known! — ; 
that he has for sometime been in very ill health, | Worcester, Mr. Thomas Knowles, a poor debtor, 

and we should now remember and reward the pain |aged 82. He cited his creditor to appear, a few 

he has often undergone in endeavouring to atnuse days since, when it was expected he would take | 
and render us happy.” The pieces which he has the poor debtor’s oath ; but from previous sickness | 
selected, give full scope to his comic powers, and it)and confinement operating on oid age. his mind/| 
is confidently anticipated that he will be grected||was so disordered that the oath couid not be ad-, 
with a bumper. Let his brother Typos be liberal in || ministered, 

distributing to him a portion of their mater, and we . Sar gy 
feel confident that he will foot up a good bill, that | American frigates.—The follow ing remarks are | 
will be freely spent, should necessity require, in al- | COP" d from the London Morning Chronicle :—|| 
leviating the wants of those who are out of sorts : (“i om GAz0us, through your medium, to ask a} 
therefore, let those who have a surplussage carefully || question, which is, I think, of national interest., 
locked up, not hesitate to give him a fut job; for he | Every body is. I believe, aware of the very large 
has ever been prompt in paying off, in gow. coin, all ||scale on which the Americans build their frigates 3! 
to whom he has given a situation to witness the im- || the Brandywine frigate which lately touched at | 
pression produced by a whole-souled compiler of\ Cowes on her way to the Mediterranean, and com- |) 
jokes, that never transcends the rule of decency, nor |pared to which, I have been assured by an eye) 
gives out copy that is not correct. witness, an English frigate, the Thetis of 46 guns,) 
appeared like a sloop of war, is one of a class of) 


Imprisonment for debt.—Died in the gaol at | 











From Jeremy Diddler.—Notwithstanding the cold-|\twelve or fourteen, which throw but one shot,! 


ness of the weather, (says Mr. Snowden,) Jerry || namely of thirty pounds weight, and which are a) 
seventy-four: the’ 


Diddler, without great coat or plaid, came up to alimatch almost for an Englis 


| “ | 
| crowded house at his Senefit—and lo! he was not. 


Making Pins by Steam.--An immense structure is| 
velties.’ ‘‘ Ye whose honest hearts delight in real! now building in London, by Messrs. Taylor & Rien te 


are to carry twenty-four pounders, and which are 
much more than a match for any sloop or corvette 
in the English service. I have lately been over 
the dock yard at Portsmouth, and was surprised to 
tind that there is not building there a single ship 
which could fight on equal terms with the Yan- 
kees; on the contrary, gun brigs seem building in 
great numbers, which in case of war could not, I 
think, be of great service. IT wish to ask, through 
your medium, if the same is the case in all other 
docks in this country ; being convinced if it be so, 
we should not, if a war broke out in America, be 
able to cope on equal terms with their tremendous 
God torbid that there should be any 
chance of a war, but so long as we do build ships, 
we should build those which are calculated to se- 
cure to us the naval superiority which we possess. 


I remain sir your ob’t serv’t.” A CIVILIAN, 


frigates, 


| Good Accommodations,—A tavern keeper in Pe- 
tersburg gives notice that in addition to divers 
things, the best of their kind always, his beds are 
good and clean enough for the President of the 
United States to sleep in; and his table is as good 
as—any body’s table. 





Cure for a cough.—Take a lump of alum of the 
bigness of a hen’s egg, put it into a quart of good 
/ molasses, and simmer the same over the fire in ao 
earthern vessel till the alum is dead, and when 
cool take a spoonful as often as you feel the cough 
coming on, and in a short time you will get reliet, 


Boston Tea Party.—One of the party of “ about 
forty unknown people dressed like Indians,” who 
boarded the ship Eleanor, in Boston, in 1773, and 
jthrew overboard 114 chests of tea, now lives in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. He is, says the Crisis, a tem- 


| ley- water, sweetened with brown sugar, and strong- || perate, hardy old veteran, supports his family by 


the sweat of his brow, and often boasts of the 


|, * Boston tea party.” 


Among the many mistakes into which foreigners 
een betrayed when learning the English lan- 
suage, the following, which recently occurred, is 
not the least whimsical A young German wishing 


j to acquire elegance, as wel! as correctness of phrase, 


and not liking the meaning of the term “put out thy 
candle,” used the word, extinguish. A few days af- 
terwards a dog annoyed the young foreigner, when 
turning to his servant, he ordered him “to extin 

guish dat dog.” 

Anecdote of the late Mr. Sheridan.—His father one 
day descanting on the pedigree of his family, was 
regretting that they were no longer styled O’Sheri- 
dan, av they bad Seen formerly ; indeed, father, re 
plied the late celebrated character, then a boy, we 
have more right to the O than any one else—for we 
owe every body 

The Chevalier Duplessis, a very middling poet, 
and author of a bad opera, called Pizarro, used to 
indulge himself in the bitterest satire against other 
poets. Once he asserted with great vehemence, 
that he did not know a worse lyric than “ Guillard.’ 
Cheron, the actor, archly replied, ‘‘ Ah, Chevalier 
you forget yourself.” 





A serpent is found in some parts of the Pelopon 
nesus, abouta yard in length, of a bright yellow co- 
four, shining like burnished gold. It is not only 
considered, as in fact it is, quite harmless by the 
peasants, but they are accustomed to regard it with 
so much tenderness and superstitious veneration, as 
to consider any injury done to it as an unlucky 
omen. 
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THE WINSTREL. 





fo Z. 


Though years have flown since last we met, 
Though many a grief has been my share, 
Still never can my heart forget 
The bright and cloudless days that were 
Perchance, Estelle, the humble tone 
Of this untutor’d lyre, revives 
Joys that once smiled, or visions flown, 
And teils thee that thy bard still lives 
Lives! but alone in distant lands, 
Tasting the cup of misery ; 
Feeble, and nursed by stranger hands, 
Longing for friends. for home, and thee 
‘Twas hard, and yet I bore it well; 
The blow was swift and surely dealt: 
Fate did her worst, and who can tell 
The anguish that my bosom felt? 
Like waves that meet and cling together 
Till shook by storms they part in twain 
So parted we—we knew not whether 
We'd ever meet on earth again. 
In vain I seek the festive hall, 
Or court the din of mirth and folly : 
I'm still alone—a tear will fall, 
The offspring of ~weet melancholy. 
But, fare thee well! the willow wreath, 
Which thou hast sadly twined for me, 
T'll wear until the hand of death 
Tears me away from earth and thee! 


A Sketch. 


Ii knew a gentle girl. The winds of heaveu 

Pass'd not by any thing more slight or fair 

And like a flower whose leaf the unkind blast 

Hath scatter'd in its morning, there was something 
Most touching in her frailty. Io her eye 
There ever was a silent tear—and blue 

And beautifully shaded wus that eye 

By lashes that fell o’er it, like a veil 

ofr some unearthly fabric—and the look 
Consumption always gives, so pure and holy, 
The heart grows better that it rests upon, 
Was blended with the fast retiring smile 


What springs from earthly kindness. She was fading, | 


Aye, in her loveliness. She knew ‘twas so— 
And though she felt that she had rather press 
The cold clod to her bosom, than the memory 
Of him who trifled with her, and had thought 
The grave would be a refuge—still the look, 
That else might be a smile, would often seem 
More like the bright side of a tear—and when 
They said the shroud was but oblivion’s mantle— 
A shelter from a false world—there was something 
She could not silence in her heart—a kindling 
Of feelings which she thought had died, they were 
So crush'd by her deep wrong—and then she felt 
That it was hard to die. 

She was not always 
A tearful girl; but when those auburn tresses 
Were of a lighter hue, and fell more free 
And carelessly, she had a flow of life 
That kept its freshness, like a shaded stream 
There was a look of very mirth, that dwelt 
For ever on her lip; and she did smile 
Most witchingly. 
And so do all things fair—and the rank worm 


She since has met a change— 


Of hopes that have no flowers is at her heart 
And it hath lent her eye a hallowed light — 
And to the check of beauty it hath given 

A lily paleness—but the rose is gone 

It is a sad tale how that change came on— 
I cannot tell it now—but she had bent 

The tendrils of her heart around a cloud, 
And it pass'd by, as fickle clouds are wont 
And burst them 











Lines, 
On the death of the Rev. Dr. Cumming 
The destroyer has been with his warrant of death, 
And “the voice of the charmer” is still’ d— 
It was hushed into silence by calumny’s breath, 
Ere his remnant of life was fulfill’d 
His spirit, subdued, could no longer endure 
The world's dark reproach, with its woes ; 
He's gone to his grave—the asylum secure, 
Where the broken in heart may repose. 
The cold, the ungrateful, the fickle, no more 
Shall harrow with anguish his soul, 
The trials and griefs they occasioned are o'er, 
And his fate is beyond their control. 
Ob! that talent and genius should sink to the tomb, 
Unpitied, unhonoured, unwept! 


But the world with its changes of brightness and gloom, 


His course cannot pow intercept. 
His pulpit may bring to the hearts of the few, 
Who mourn forthe Orator’s tall, 
Phe flow of his eloquence, sounding anew, 
And vibrating at memory’s call. 
But mute is that voice to the listening ear, 
Its silvery tones are all still’d ; 
The destroyer has been with his mandate severe 
And the grave of the preacher is fill'd. 
Oh! there let him rest in his cold, silent bed, 
With the mantle of earth o'er him thrown, 
Let Leth: s stream flow o’er the fauits of the dead, 
And his virtues survive him alone. 
Anna’s Death. 
Why this lament, young Auua’s death 
Since she wi’ joy resigned her breath, 
Since her unshaken, steadfast taith 
In things divine, 
Hae placed her 'yond the reach o’ scait! 
Where worth does shine 
Dry up those tears, they flow im vain 
Cease to deplore the loss o' ane 
That's to a better country gane ; 
"Yond reach o’ ills, 
Where anguish, sorrow, grief, nor pain 
Nae bosom fills 
Tho’ on her body worms may teed, 
Yet, one more fair, reared im its stead 
In sy mmetry shall tar exceed ; 
Raised from the tomb, 
Thro’ endless ages undecayed, 
An’ still in bloom 
One might have seen her heavenly mind 
Was never for this earth design d, 
Where trials and sorrows oft combin'd 
Obstruct our peace ; 
So her fair form she has resign’d 
For realms of bliss 
Ance twa, three siiamer suns wheel roun 
We'll likewise ‘mang the dead be tound ; 
May ye, wi’ royal honours crown ¢, 
Be with thy farr ; 
The peace that her exit did wound, 
This will restore. 
To Dicnope. 
Ah! lady, think not thus of me! 
All cold neglect my heart disowns ; 
The lyre, whose song is priz’d by thee, 
Should echo back thy plaintive tone 
Vet, was it strange that | should deem 
Phou hadst forgot each former lay ' 
For many a fond romantic dream 
Has charm’d awhile, then pass'd away 
Yet, since it is thy wish to twine 
Thy heart with mine in friendship’s ti 
The offering of a heart like thine 
Can ne'er be pass'd unheeded by 





EsTELLe. 





Wasperive Barn. 


Stansas to ZB. 
The tears you shed the night we parted ! 
Ne’er did a purer current roll; 
Love sipp'd the tremblers as they started, 
And crystallized them in bis soul. 
While on your pallid cheek I gazed, 
And mark’d your bosom’s hurried swell, 
The lamp of hope no longer blazed, 
Darkness hung o'er our last farewell. 
No hope was ours the night we parted, 
That soon we'd meet in bliss again: 
’Twas one fond press—then, broken-hearted 
To snap at once aflection’s chain, 
Like twin-flowers, we have grown together 
Sharing the honed dews that fell, 
‘Till sever'd by the blast, we wither, 
Bidding to joy a last farewell. 
The moon arose the night we parted, 
Oft through the gathering clouds she shone 
And smiling was the light that darted, 
Like silver, o’er the purple zone. 
So bliss and pain alternate sway 'd us, 
While tear for tear in silence fell ; 
To be thus lovw'd delighted made us, 
But bitter was our last farewell! 
Remember then the night we parted, 
And, though the flowers drop on their stem 
Time cannot dim the sun that darted, 
In better days, his warmth on them. 
You crown my dreams by night and day 
Still on your cherish’d torm | dwell : 
In every breeze | hear you say, 
“ Farewell, for ever, ob ! farewell!” 
ON IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 
Of old, the debtor, who insolvent died, 
Egypt the rites of sepulture denied ; 
A different trade enlighten’d christians drivi 
And charitably bury them alive. 


EPIGRAM. 
Wit is a feather, Pope has said, 
And females never doubt it ; 
For those who've least within the head 


Display the most without it 
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Then let me hear that lay again 
Which I have always loved to hear 
And think this brief and simple strain 

The tribute of a heart sincere 
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